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Introduction 


what you are reading is an account of my survival. 
It is not a historical novel. It is a report of the 
actual events and is as accurate as my memory permits. 
All events are real and described exactly as they 
happened. The dates and places are real and the persons 
are described as I saw them then and remember them now. 

I cannot remember some of their names. You will have to 
forgive me for choosing names that could have been 
theirs. This is the only thing that's fictional about 
this report. 

As you read about the horror and injustices, and 
about the actions that Heinz (my brother Henry) and I 
were forced to take, you may be tempted to sense 
adventurousness or even heroics. You'd be making a 
mistake.' Once we had decided not just to let things 
take their turn, but embarked in the attempt to escape, 
we had to react to each occurrence, guided by fear and 
the instinct of self-preservation. Not to do so would 
have amounted to suicide. 

Between 1935 and 1945, in the years of Hitler's 
absolute power over Germany and it's occupied 
territories, more than six million Jews perished at 
the hands of his henchmen. Each of these genocide 
victims struggled for survival with all his/her ability. 
There are some vague estimates about the number of those 
that succeeded to survive one way or another. Most 
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y about a week away from turning 
y we celebrated birthdays with p 
ar parties, but now social ameni 
that we could no longer afford, 
in Vienna, Austria, just ten day 
occupation. 


nd disappeared. That was after we heard on the 
radio the cheering of thousands of Austrians. They 

ed the entering German Annexation Army in Salzbu"' 
e border between Austria and Germany. I did not 
where father was fleeing to. Maybe mother told 
and Kurt, my brothers 17 and 19. I don't rememl_ 
ther had time to say good-by to me. I remember 
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border in Germany. With Franz (Herr Boslowicz to us) 
were two other men. They looked to be about 10 years 
younger. Both wore average looking working attire with 
swastika armlets. Each of them also had a military-type 
rifle. 


The men pushed Anna aside and entered the 
apartment. "We are here to arrest the Jew Walter," said 
Franz. Anna explained that Herr Walter was not home. 

As far as she knew, he probably left the country. 

Austrians are very formal people. Even after 19 
years with the family, Anna always addressed my parents 
as Mr. and Mrs. Walter. To do otherwise would be 
considered unthinkably rude. To hear father addressed 
as the Jew Walter, and mother as Jewess Walter, was a 


Watching Franz's reaction, made me think that 
father's flight did not come as a surprise to him. 
Murmuring something about searching for weapons and 
explosives, the three Naxis proceeded to go through our 
apartment. They opened closets, dumped the contents of 
drawers on the floor, and searched through all our 
belongings. 

Our apartment was on the third floor of a 
substantial, 6 story walk-up, 100+ year old apartment 
building. It was typical for a middle-class family in 
Vienna. We had lived in it for the past 17 years. My 
brother Heinz and I were born right here, in the double 
bed of our parent's bedroom, in 1921 and 1923 
respectively. 

The apartment featured a center hall giving access 
to two short hallways. It had three bedrooms, one and 
one-half bathrooms, kitchen, dining room, living room. 











On several occasions the Nazis pushed mother 
around. As far as I know, she was never seriously 
harmed. We heard about incidents, where Jews, including 
females and children, were viciously beaten during such 
raids. Several were thrown out of windows to their 





For Aryans Only 


On the first day of the annexation, with the 
arrival of Hitler's troops on March 12, 1938, the news 
papers and radio stations were full of official 
announcements, edicts and regulations. One of these 
was, that as of immediately, all public accommodations 
are only for Aryans. This included public transport, 
schools, parks, restaurants, and places of entertain¬ 
ment. It severely restricted the movement of Jews. 

For the first few days we did not dare to leave 
the apartment. Paul Hofman reports, in his 1988 book The 
Viennese: 






apprentices and given various jobs to do. We all 
started helping out in father's store by the time we 
were 10 years old. Electricity and mechanical 
operations, such as assembling and wiring chandeliers, 
installing radio antennas, ground wiring, and such, runs 
in our blood. We earned pocket money through the 
'wages' paid by father. In addition we counted on tips 
from customers for delivering and, some times, 
installing items bought in our store. 

Most of our relatives lived in Vienna's old 
ghetto, the 2nd District. There were many relatives, 
all on my mothers side: Mother's father and 
stepmother, two brothers with wives and children, and 
several married and single cousins. They all lived within 
walking distance of each other. We often visited with 
our relatives on weekends and we made joint excursions to 
the Vienna woods or the beautiful Alpine or Danube 
resorts. 

Mother now received many phone calls from these 
relatives. They reported beatings and other humiliating 
acts, committed by members of the Austrian Annexation 
Corps and by local hoodlums. 

Mother was born in Budapest, Hungary in 189 6 
(Rosza J. Weisz). She spoke with a typical Hungarian 
accent and had a hot Hungarian temperament. Her father 
(Anton Weisz, born 1867) was an importer/distributor of 
ladies' silk stockings. One of my uncles (Stephan Weisz) 
worked for him as a salesman. The other, uncle George, 
was mothers half brother and was 15 years younger. He 
still went to university and made some pocket money by 
playing the violin and saxophone. 

Of all my relatives, on my mothers side, George is 
the only one that I know to have survived the holocaust. 

He went to Shanghai, China, with his wife Margaret 
(Crete), and later wound up in Toronto, Canada, a 
partner in a musical instrument business. Both have 
died by now. 

Father was born in Chernovitz, Rumania in 1892 
(Berl Walter). Grandfather (Izac) was an orthodox 








nationalities called themselves Austrians. Vien 
capital of what used to be the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, was full of accents, and no one cared. 


In 1914 father was drafted into the Austri 
with the start of World War I. He was wounded s 
(shot through the lungs) just a few weeks later, 
belonged to the fist casualties of WW I. He spe- 
months in military hospitals and was released fr-. 
army in Vienna in 1915, as an invalid. Father S" 
from his wounds for the rest of his life. 


My parents married in Vienna in 1917 and 
started an electric motor repair business at 
Gumpendorfer Strasse 88A, in Mariahilf, the 
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for the population of the 7 million inhabitants of Ausl 
More of the Austrian Jews lived in Vienna than in the 
the country. 


In 1938, according to official accounts, 168,652 
persons of the “Mosaic faith" (the Austrian term for 
Jewish religion) were registered in Vienna. Most of 
these Jews lived in the 2nd District. In 1945 the 
Allied Forces found less than 500 Jewsish survivors in 


I liked school and had many good friends and a f; 
close ones. The other two Jewish boys, the twins Feli:: 
and Max Laufer, sons of a designer of ladies shoes, 
lived close to where I lived. We often walked together 
to and from school. However not everything in school 
was pleasant. 

Mornings were bad, specifically the first 10 
minutes of the school day, which we spent in the home 
room. The day started with the Ordinarius (the home¬ 
room teacher) leading the class in the Lord's Prayer. 

Dr. Krauter was a confirmed anti-Semite and always 
started with: "Jews and other Heathens to the back of 
the class!" While the Christians prayed he made sure t; 
show his disapproval of the Jews. 


Several times 
that attanrij 


ear the roughly 
1 had to fight 
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clothing, 


nd all 


by the local Catholic pr 
tament's Judas-betrayal 
emitism alive the Cathol 









affidavit from someo 
guarantee the upkeep 
diligence paid of. 






















Lwow, Poland 

























Galizia is the portion of Poland, on the northern 
slopes of the Carparthians, which was an Austrian crown 
possession between 1772 and 1918. It's present name is 
Halicia (there is no letter 'G' in the Ukrainian 
language). It was acquired in 1945, as World War II 
bounty, by the U.S.S.R. and incorporated in the Ukraine 
(per Yalta Accords). 

Lw6w is an old city, as most European cities are. 
It was already a trade center in the 12th century and 
had many different masters. It's possession alternated 
between Hungary (1190 to 1215), the Mongols (1241), 
Russia/Ukrainia (1260 to 1339), Poland (1340 to 1771), 
and Austria (1772 to 1918). Between 1918 and 1939 
Galizia belonged to Poland. Galicia's capital, the city 
that was known as Lemberg under Austrian rule, became 
Lw6w. It is now the second largest city in the Ukraine. 


had a population of 318,000. Of 











































From then on we had to carry her to and from the bunker. 
She remained bedridden. 

As time wore on, father became more and more 
distraught. He walked back and forth in his office all 
day long. Everyone was upset and especially the Jews 
were near despair. One night a band of Ukrainian 
hoodlums raided the Jewish quarters, looted stores and 
set fire to a synagogue. These raids had happened 
before, but now they seemed like a very bad omen. 

Ever since the first bombing it had become 
increasingly difficult to buy food in Lwow. The large 
Ukrainian farmers market, which normally was the place 
where the locals bargained for eggs, milk, cheeses, 
vegetables, and all kinds of other staples, had shrunken 
to just a few carts. On the black market Jews peddled 
prepackaged items, such as 5-kilo bags of rice, at very 
high prices. Most grocery stores had sold out all their 




















these communist civilian opportunists and the Austrian 
Nazi civilians, I escaped from less than one year ago. 
The commis were not armed. Otherwise they behaved 
identically. 

Within hours of the occupation huge Russian trucki 
pulled up to stores and warehouses. They loaded up wit] 
all that could be moved, and drove it away, presumably 
to Mother Russia. After emptying the department stores 
and warehouses, the procedure was repeated at smaller 
stores, drugstores, grocery stores, furniture stores, 
restaurants, cafeterias, etc. The commercial sector of 
the city was plundered systematically and mercilessly. 

All commercial life stopped for at least three 
weeks. In retrospect, it was surprising that 
electricity and telephone services continued to be 
available. All private property was declared illegal. 


Ella, Rest 

































with Lotte and Richard (Lotte's boyfriend) almost every 
day. They also studied at the university. Lotte 
rented a room near my parents apartment. We joint a 
glee club organized by Avi, a German refugee musical 
genius. He taught us the beautiful songs of Ukrainia, 
mixed with German, Austrian and English drinking songs. 
Some evenings there must have been fifty or more of us 
participating. 



















Jews were entitled to only half of the meager rations. 
Whatever money, jewelry, or other marketable possessions 
they still owned had to be used to buy food on the black 
market. 

Mother's parents (my Hungarian grandparents) would 
have starved to death by now, if not for Anna. She went 
to their apartment once a week and brought some food to 
sustain them. No one knew how long she could keep this 
up. Poor mother cried, and cried. 

June 22, 1941 Hitler attacked the Soviet Union 
without provocation. Bombs were falling again in Lwow. 
The Red Array, totally unprepared, withdrew behind the 
original Polish-Russian borders. The Russian civilians 
just disappeared. 






3 . 

Tarnopoi, Poland 


id I were prepared to flee within hour! 
ling attack. There was only one logic. 



Hundreds 








the railroad embankment. It was directed at the 
passengers, adding to the casualties and the confusi—. 

We kept under cover in the little orchard, and we 
were cold. In the distance we could see, just on th“ 
horizon, the lights of the suburbs of Lw6w. 

Early mornings of June 23, just about 15 hours 
after we had left, we were back in our apartment. We 
had walked back, keeping under the cover of trees, as 
much as possible. 

Our parents were glad to see us and sad that we 
had failed. The news in Lwow was that the Germans were 
approaching unopposed. They were expected to take the 
city within days. (Actually Lw6w fell June 30, 1941) 


We were determined to try again. We had learned 
some lessons. We would have to stay away from public 
transportation and from all well traveled highways, to 
avoid attacks by German airplanes, and by Polish or 












Almost immediately strafing airplanes dove from 
the sky. All I remember of these first few hours on the 
road is running, hiding, and running again. We used our 
compass and wound up hiking across the fields, from tree 
cover to tree cover, rather than using the roads that 
were turning into battle fields. 


With nightfall the danger from the air attacks 
diminished. We picked up a strong tree branch. Each 
of us whittled it into something resembling a walking 






We knew that we did not exactly look like the 
reincarnation of the Aryan race. We both were rather 
skinny fellows, 18 and 20 years old, about 5'10'', 130 
lb., with brown hair and dark eyes. I wore wire-rimmed 
glasses, which partially corrected ray cross-eye 
affliction. Heinz has a darker complexion, inherited 
from our Hungarian mother. He has a very visible scar 
and dent in his forehead, from an accident when he was 
13 years old. From our clothes, mannerism and accents, 
locals would know that we were strangers. We hoped they 
would not immediately brand us as Jews. 

We stayed hidden until it was almost dark outside. 
Before leaving we shaved, as good as we could manage, 
using the last few drops of water from our bottles. 

We left the barn and started walking east again. 

For the first few hours it was unusually quiet and 
peaceful. After midnight we heard some individual rifle 
shots, which seemed to be echoed by other rifle shots 
coming from different directions. Towards morning we 
came closer to the highway. We heard the continuous hum 
of motor vehicles. After a while we decided to take a 
cautious look at the highway. 


Well hidde 


little bride 
















spent many hours at Military Government Headquarters and 
now we needed a place to stay overnight. As we strolled 
down the street we passed a deserted bar. The entrance 
door and window was broken. The front room was empty, 
but for some broken chairs. We recognized the signs of 
a plundering mob. 

In the back there was a large meeting room, also 
almost empty, except for a smashed upright piano. In 
the wall farthest from the door we noticed a large 
waist-high built-in cabinet with doors that were torn 
from their hinges. The cabinet had a strong center 
shelf and was big enough for Heinz to sleep on the 
bottom shelf and for me above him. We moved the upright 





































The Chief Clerk for 


Glupke, who we befriended later, explained to us the 
significance of Colonel Schroder's Weimar background. 

The city of Weimar generally, and the Weimar 
bureaucracy specifically, represented the center of 
German liberalism. In Weimar in July 1919 the 
constitution of the new German republic was adopted by 
the national assembly and became known as the Weimar 
Constitution. It provided, for the first time in German 
history, a firm foundation for democratic development. 
The so-called Weimar Republic started to crumble in 
1923, but many German bureaucrats blamed Hitler's 
actions in 1930 for the total destruction of this 
idealistic form of government. Colonel Schrdder, a 

























































Seeing so many applicants every day and angering 
some that did not fit the permissible profile for 
issuance of a permit, we were uneasy about being 
recognized by someone. Very few applicants presented 
I.D. papers that showed that they were Jews. Whenever 
this happened we pointed out, that we needed another 
identification. When a person submitted a Soviet 
passport, which said: “Nationality - Jew," we would say 








US. We never heard of any rumors, which we feared so 
much, suggesting that two Jewish boys were masquerading 
in German uniforms in MGHQ. 

In the second half of August three important 
things happened: 

1. We were told that by August 30. the Military 
Government Headquarters was going to move 
farther east, to the county seat Talnoye, 
about 250 miles farther into the Ukraine. 

We were expected to move with MGHQ (thanks 
God). 

2. Heinz was badly burned in an accidental fire 
in a warehouse and I had to check him into 
hospital. 

3. I decided to take advantage of an opportunity 
that came along, to travel to Lw6w and visit 
with our parents. 

The German Panzer (tank) Divisions were pushing 
hard to reach the Dnepr river before November, the 
traditional onset of the heavy rains in the south (and 
snow in the north), which make troop movements 
almost impossible. There was only weak opposition by 
Russian motorized troops. The main Russian defenses 
were employed to keep Leningrad, far to the north, from 
being taken. It was an open secret, in MGHQ, that our 
final destination was Zaporoshye, a large city on the 
Dnepr, famous for a very large dam and hydro-power 
station. 


Heinz Goes To Hospital 


As the German troops advanced toward the east, all 
administrative and supply units were drawn up and MGHQ 
was going to move into temporary holding quarters in 
Talnoye. In preparation for this move, Heinz and I were 











apartmei 


Father opened 
















painful 


still had no towel. As I came out of the shower stall 
the girls were nowhere to be seen. I ran out into the 
dressing area and got into my clothes, wet as I was. I 
guickly left the basement sauna installation. Somehow, 
without looking left or right, I got to the elevator and 
up to my room. The cot was made up and I crept under 
the blankets, dressed as I was. 

Some time during the night I must have undressed 
(we slept in our underwear). I woke around 7 A.M., just 
as the brothers Toni and Frits came in. They were drunk 
and told boisterous stories about strippers and 
prostitutes. 

I had breakfast and studied the German paper. It 
was full of victory stories. On the back page I noticed 
a story about a Jew who was discovered masquerading as a 
messenger for a German army postal service unit, in a 
little town in Silesia. It was all I needed. 


Around 10 A.M. I called father's telephone number. 
He answered promptly, having waited by the phone for my 
call. "You can't come," he said, “the building's super 
(who lived in the basement apartment below us) 
recognized your voice. He now behaves like our jailer. 

I gave him a fork and a tea-spoon from our silver 
tableware. He took them and thought he may have been 
mistaken." Mother came on to the phone. "Give my love 
to Heinz" she said, "and to your brother Kurt, when you 
see him, don't forget!" 

There was nothing to do in the hotel. I just sat 
in the hotel room and waited for 4 P.M. to come around. 
Then we got into the truck and drove back to Tarnopol. 

I got back in time to visit Heinz in the hospital. I 









4 . 


Orkenhof, Ukraine 


The move to Talnoye was uneventful. I had left 
Heinz in the hospital. He would be released as soon as 
his burn wounds healed sufficiently and there was no 
more danger of infections. MGHQ moved into temporary 
quarters. My assignment was to work with the Court 
Martial Division. 

An investigation and trial was under way involving 
black-market dealings of several German and Rumanian 
supply officers with Ukrainian grain and livestock 
cooperatives. I was busy with translating oral 
testimony and volumes of documents and records. 

The local police chief was helping with the 
investigation. 1 met with him several times. He had 
only a very rudimentary knowledge of the German 
language. He appreciated my helping him with the 
language aspects of the reports he had to submit to the 
court. We became friends. 

One evening he invited me for supper at his 
apartment. Afterwards, as is the local custom, we 
started talking over a glass of home-brewed vodka. He 
showed me pictures of his family and started to tell me 
about his background. Chief Henkow was born in a small 
village on the Eastern shores of the Dnepr river, near 
Orekhow. He told me that the area between Orekhow and 
Zaporoshye was settled by many ethnic Germans, which 
originally lived on the Volga river, some 300 miles 
farther east. His father was one of these ethnic 
Germans and that's why he knew a little German. 

Chief Henkow explained: "In the early 1930s, the 
Soviets built more and more industrial complexes and 
weapon factories along the shores of the Volga. Many 























'Hanyer Henkow" 

'' Nationality - Ukrainian” 
"Occupation - Tractor-Driver". 


His wife was a buxom lady school teacher. He had 
a daughter and a son, ages eight and five. The Henkels 
lived in a very small apartment in back of the building 
where Masha Henkow/Henkel taught grade-school. 
















liberated us." 


We were eating some borsht (cabbage soup) and 
black bread for supper, supplemented by black-market 
bacon that I had brought along. Then Henkel said: 
"Walter is such a common family name in our ethnic 
community. We must be careful to find the right family. 
So many people moved away, just about the time your 
family took off. We'll have to travel to Orkenhof 
(Orekhow), where I have stored my fathers church books, 
to look into the records." All this was sweet music to 
ray ears. 

























Henkel explained our mission to some of the 
elders, who treated him very respectfully. I had 
trouble following the conversation. These ethnic 
Germans, when talking to each other, fell into a dialect 
that (as I learned later) originated in the 16s century 
in Germany's Black Forest. They discussed various 
Walter families that lived now, or had once lived in the 
surrounding villages. Henkel kept notes on a paper that 
he had inserted into his bible. We were offered food, 
and given oats for the horse. After a few hours we were 
back on the road to the next village. 

I don't remember how many villages we visited that 
day and on the following day. Substantially the same 
scenario was repeated in each village. In one of these 
villages we found an old women who was a member of one 
of the Walter families. She was over ninety years old 
and dictated to Henkel an endless list of people that 
used to be members of her tribe. As we approached the 




agricultural installations. Two of the silos had been 
used as machine gun platforms by the Red Army and had 
been blown up during the fighting. Many houses showed 
damage from artillery fire. There was a small German 
Army field hospital in one of the schools. 

We checked-in at the German military police post. 
It consisted of three military police men. Then we 
proceeded to a large building, near the town's center. 
Henkel explained that it was the old Lutheran church 
that had been converted to a warehouse by the Soviets. 

As we got nearer Henkel got very exited and upset. 
From a distance we could see that the building had been 
shelled and there must have been a fire. Only about 
half of the building was still standing. Even this half 
was badly charred and parts of it were still smoldering. 
A few people stood in front of the building. Two young 
women wore fire fighter's uniforms. 


Lked 


the uniformed 








We brought the box and it's contents to the house 
of a 'Friend'. Henkel held an impromptu service in the 
court yard of a residential building. The service was 
in German and Russian. It was beautifully done and 
brought tears to the eyes of most participants. 

After the service the congregation helped with 
carefully taking the record books apart and hanging the 
individual pages on wash lines to dry. I could see the 
damage was very intense. Most of the entries were 
unreadable. Henkel hoped and prayed that the entries 
would become clearer once the pages dried. 













5 . 


Zaporoshye, Ukraine 


Named Alexandrovsk before the communist 
revolution, this attractive town on the left bank of the 
Dnepr river had a population of 290,000 before its 
occupation by the Germans in September 1941. By the 
time the German troops had "secured" the District, the 
population had shrunken to just below 200,000, since 
many had left with the Red Army. Zaporoshye means 
"beyond the rapids" and it is situated south of the 
falls on which the Dnepropetrovsk hydraulic station was 
constructed. There were also large factories that 
produced agricultural machinery and the town was a railway 
junction with extensive repair facilities. 

Zaporoshye is located opposite the Khortitsa 
Island. This island is known as the home of the 
Zaporoshian Cossacks and Kurgans. These Carpathian 
tribes were fanatical anti-communist and cooperated with 
the Germans, hoping for Ukrainian independence. In 
addition there were many ethnic Germans in the District. 

Just before the German occupation 37,000 Jews 
lived in the District. About 18,000 Jews fled with the 
Red Army. By 1943, when the Red Army re-took the 
District all remaining Jews had been liquidated. 

Totally occupied with the local war, on the 
Eastern Front nobody paid much attention to the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, on December 7, and U.S.A.'s 
declaration of war on Japan. By April 1942 the German 
paper, that was available to the occupation forces, 
mentioned that the U.S.A. had entered the war against 
Germany and Italy. The Nazi press described America as 
a decadent nation incapable of fighting a war. At the 



















Each of these agencies were responsible to a 
different arm of the German government. Each had a 
different secret agenda. There was much interference, 
finger pointing, and at times, bad blood. 


The workload of the various MGHQ departments 
required the hiring of civilian employees. It started 
with manual laborers, kitchen help, and maintenance 
personnel. Later translators, file clerks, and others 
were added. All civilian employees were young women. 









Some of the ethnic Germans were quite 
knowledgeable and proficient in translating from German 
into Ukrainian. None were able to do a good job 
translating from Ukrainian or Russian into German. This 
was exclusively our domain and Heinz and I never felt 
threatened by the local competition. 

The main part of the pay for local civilians was 
the food they received. It was very valuable, since the 
civilian population suffered a very severe food 
shortage. The civilians also received a salary. It was 
paid in Rubbles, the local currency. Rubbles were of no 
use. There was nothing that Rubbles would buy. 

Heinz and I received our salary in German Marks. 

We used some small part of this salary to buy cigarettes 
(pipe tobacco for Heinz) and necessities such as soap, 
razor blades, and toothpaste from the paymaster's 
convenience store. We deposited what was left of our 
salary, which was most of it, into an account with the 
paymaster for save-keeping. 


Crimes Against the Population 


We quickly learned to forget old cliches such as 
"policemen uphold the laws” and “government bureaucrats 
are incorruptible." We saw daily proof that these 
cliches were invalid in the German occupied territories. 

Unlike the fighting troops at the front, the 
German occupation troops had lots of time on their 
hands. This gave them ample opportunity for criminal 
acts against the population. They benefited by the 
unwritten German law, which designated all non-Germans 
as sub-humans. It gave the victorious Germans unlimited 
conqueror's rights. The only reason to temper the crime 
wave was the German's dependence on the population's 
services and the existence of partisans. 
















For their “actions" the SS commandeered trucks 
militarized volkswagens from MGHQ and other outfits. 

The snazzy SS-Lieutenant, that headed the commando, 
walked in on Schroder, whenever he felt like it. He did 
not observe the customary military courtesies to which a 
general staff officer of Schrdder's rank was entitled. 
Most conversations between these two officers quickly 
turned into shouting matches. 

Two incidents stand out in my memory. One day in 
August of 1942 the militia chief of Tomakovka stormed 
into Schroder's office. He was a sturdy Cossack and 
known for his great admiration of everything German. 
Tomakovka was a town of about 50,000, half of which were 
Cossacks. Tomakovka also was a railroad switching 
center of great importance to the German supply lines. 

According to the chief, a truck manned by two SS- 
troupers and by some of his commandeered men visited 
each Jewish residence in Tomakowka. They took all 
children under two years of age, right from their 
mothers arras and killed the infants right in front of 
their families, by bashing-in their heads. They then 
threw the little corpses into the truck. In the evening 
they had emptied the truck into the Dnepr. 

The following night the railroad switching yard 
went up in flames. It was still burning, while the 
chief was in Schroder's office, comolainino about this 






The other incident happened a few days later. 

The Lieutenant of MGHQ's military police detachment 
reported to Schroder: "For the past several weeks 
the SS had systematically picked up Jewish families from 
their residences. They brought them to one of the 
schools in Zaporoshye that had been turned into a 
temporary holding facility. These families were to be 
shipped to Poland into resettlement work camps." 

Instead, the SS-troop, helped by local hoodlums, 
marched the Jews into the Woods. The Jews, mostly women 
and children, were almost naked. The hoodlums took 
their clothes as payment for helping the SS-troop. In 
the woods the SS made the Jews dig large mass graves. 

The SS machine-gunned groups of one hundred and 
more Jews at a time. Many were still moving, after they 
fell into the graves. Earth moving equipment was 
standing by and covered the mass graves immediately. 

Knowing about these atrocities, and being 
unable to do anything about them, drove Heinz and me to 
the edge of insanity. The only thing that held us 
together was the paralyzing fear of showing an emotion, 
that might give our secret away. We had no doubt that 
our lot would be a terrible one, if found out to be Jews 
masquerading as ethnic Germans. 

After every one of these incidents Schroder had 
his customary shouting match with the SS-Lieutenant. He 
followed it up by complaining to the commanding general 
Brigadier General von Hessenick. He was probably told to 
look the other way. Roughly one month later Schroder 
was retired from MGHQ and recalled to Germany. I am 
convinced that this was the consequence of Schroder's 
complaints about these and other incidents. 


A Letter From The Parents 


Toward the end of August we received an ominous 
letter from our parents. I was the last communication 





that we were ever to receive from them. We had kept 
writing them regularly, about every two weeks. We 
figured that hearing from us would give them comfort. 

Earlier in the year we noted that they had been 
forced to leave their apartment and had been moved into 
a small room in the Jewish ghetto. We kept sending them 
letters and I some time also enclosed a letter for my 
girlfriend Ruth. Our parents answered by sending 
cryptic notes to us, using our field postal number as an 
address. For safety's sake they always addressed us as 
"Old Room-Mates." 

This last letter, dated August 17, 1942, is 
reproduced and translated on the following pages. 

Mother uses 'belly' as a code for father and 'ball' for 
herself. We had kidded them, while still in Vienna, 
about gaining so much weight, to make father seem as if 
he was all belly and mother round as a ball. 

The letter told us that mother was almost nabbed 
(by the Nazis) three times. She was persuading father 
to try to flee to Hungary. We had heard of murderous 
gangsters that promised desperate Jews a possibility to 
cross the border into Hungary or Rumania. It was 
believed, that there the persecution was less severe. 

The story is, that the victims were often told to travel 
lightly: “Just bring your valuables, gold and jewelry." 
Once they got near the border they were killed for their 
valuables. We were sure that our parents were familiar 
with these stories. What choice did they have? Father 
was 50 years old, mother 46. I hope their death was 
swift and without torture. 
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our pictures for all eventualities. 
The billiard game is not enter¬ 
taining any more. Kurt's ball 
almost rolled off three times, and 
generally all balls miss the goal, 
including li.(?) Ruth so far has 
everything. We have not delivered 
the letters yet. You can keep 
writing, as always. Maybe we will 
write again this week, if possible. 
Remember forever, that I always 
loved and appreciated you! 

Julianna 

2 pictures 

Guys! Not withstanding that there 
are now sufficient apartments 
available (50,000 people have been 
resettled), Ball wants to move to 
her mother. I'm thinking about it. 
With warmest regards, 

your Belly 







Berlin, Germany 


In September Schroder told us that he will retire 
from his post at MGHQ and will return home by the end of 
the month. He directed Sergeant Glupke, the court 
clerk, to obtain all forms and affidavits that we would 
need to apply for German citizenship. Schroder 
explained that to be enlisted into the German Armed 
Forces, we first had to become German citizens. During 
wartime, he explained, normally no applications for 
naturalization are processed. Through his connections 
in Berlin, he had arranged that an exception will be 


“You are loners," Schroder said, "you do not get 
along with the soldiers. Many of the non-commissioned 
officers and some of the officers do not like the 
special status in MGHQ, that I've given you. I can't 
leave you here. Without my protection they would soon 
eat you alive." 

Schroder also told us that the son of one of his 
friends is the commanding officer of a newly formed 
propaganda (psychological warfare) company. This 
Captain Reinhard Richtenhold will requisition us to 
Potsdam, near Berlin. A few weeks later, when 
Richtenhold moves out with his company to the Eastern 
Front, we will be a part of his outfit. This was the 
longest statement that Schroder ever made to us. 

Usually, after some hesitation, he communicated with us 
in short, single sentences. 

Sergeant Glupke produced bundles of documents for 
us to sign. He also showed us several recommendations 
from various general staff officers. Glupke told us, 
that the recommendations and the applications will be 
forwarded to the courts in Berlin. 





After rebuilding the church, the German 
Agricultural Administration had promptly requisitioned 
it as a warehouse, which it was before the fire. Hans 
was holding services in the church, but his parishioners 
were sitting on sacks of grain instead of church pews 
and the altar was a stack of crates. 











I considered Hans my friend, the only real friend 
I had at that time, besides my brother Heinz. I told 
him what I honestly felt. “The Germans can't win this 
war. You owe it to yourself and to your family to get 
out of the Ukraine as soon as Germany starts folding. 

The last chance to get out alive, would be to start 
running west, as soon as you hear that Kharkov, Byelograd 
or Kiev are retaken by the Soviets." 

As it turned out, he had almost a year until this 
happened, on August 5, 1943. I've never seen Hans 
again, after this meeting in Orekhow, in October 1942. 

I hope that he was successful in preserving his live, 
and the lives of his family. 


Weimar, Germany 


During the war years Germany imported more than 
three million foreign workers from the occupied 
territories. These workers, mostly women between the 
ages of 15 and 25, were promised good food, good wages, 
and an education. Most of them volunteered their 
services. Once they were signed-on it was very 








We expected him to come in civilian clothes and 
speculated what he will look like, without uniform and 
medals. After what seemed a long time, a military 
vehicle pulled up at the station. Schrdder was in 
uniform and a soldier was driving the car. "I'm taking 
you to the Hindenburg barracks to get you decently 
outfitted for your appointments in Berlin," he said. We 
had expected to be taken to his home. We had hoped to 
meet Mrs. Schrdder, who's picture we had seen on his 
desk. We would have enjoyed to meet his son and 
daughter. 





















accurate. Many professors are at the institute, how 
could they all be wrong?" 


Business was very slow at the Institute that day. 
There were several attractive young ladies in white lab- 
coats yawning and drinking ersatz-coffee. We were given 
hospital coats, the kind that doesn't quite close in 
back. Heinz went into one waiting room, I into another. 
A young "scientist" spent almost one hour taking 
measurements of my head. He used all kinds of complex 
looking instruments and dictated numbers to a female 
lab-coat. Next, another "scientist" measured my legs, 
feet, arms and hands. Several photos were taken. I was 
told to get dressed and have lunch in the canteen ("You 
brought your ration card?"). Heinz was already there. 
Had we told them that we are brothers, so we could not 
stem from different tribes? Let's keep our fingers 

By late afternoon we started to get restless. Thi 
doors were not locked and it went through our heads, 
that we could just walk out and disappear. "Were would 
we hide?" Our thoughts were interrupted by yet another 
youno ladv in a lab-coat. "Walter brothers," she said. 




















































by a distance of ove 
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Odessa, Ukraine 

After many delays the propaganda company started 
on the more than 1,800 miles trip from Potsdam, Germany 
to Odessa, Ukraine. To the former border between Poland 
and Russia we traveled by rail, with the men and 
material loaded unto freight cars. Once we reached the 
border the trek continued in large military trucks. We 
traveled along the crowded highways, often blocked by 
snow drifts, some times several feet high. 

It was bitterly cold, this beginning of February 
1943. On the average we traveled not more than 150 
miles per day. Whenever possible we spent nights in 
rooms, requisitioned from farmers. For the men it was 
the perfect opportunity to get acquainted and to form 
friendships, while spending their time in conversations, 
playing cards, and such. 

Heinz and I had dropped our stilted way of 
speaking German as soon as we got away from the Military 
Government Headquarters. We left our "eastern" accent 
in Zaporoshye and we assumed a more normal way of 
speaking German. We had gotten used to using clean, 
unaccented speech, which we still use today, when 
speaking German. Unless we fall back into Viennese, 
which now takes some effort, no one has been able to 
tell, from the way we talk, where we have grown up. 

Naturally we could never afford to drop our 
guard. Even though we finally had good and valid papers, 
we were still deathly afraid of being discovered. This 
prevented us from becoming friends with any one of the 
interesting persons that were a part of this outfit. We 
kept to ourselves, stayed away from the poker parties 
and did not socialize. When groups of men invited us to 
come along "to have a good time with the local farm 
girls," we found reasons to decline. We trusted no one. 






Nights were particularly bad. Nightmares not only 
included relatives and friends, but experiences in the 
ghettos of Tarnopol, Tomakovka and Zaporoshye. Our fear 
of crying out during these reoccurring nightmares were 
the reason we always tried to sleep by ourselves, away 
from general quarters. 














2. Morning-, midday-, and evening prayers. 

3. Sessions with the monk-advisor (psychiatrist), 
every second day. 

4. Clean living (whatever that means). 

After I was healed of jaundice, several problems 
remained. The main ones were: Not being able to digest 
food, sleeplessness, migraine, and occasional asthma 
attacks. These are the typical problems treated in 
Kneipp treatment centers. The herbal treatment was not 
at all what I had expected. Herbs were not given as 
medicines to take internally. The treatment consisted 
of packing the patient into a sack filled with carefully 
selected herbs. Sometimes the herbs were wetted with 
warm water, and other times they were just left dry. 




















Finally Odessa, Ukraine 

The German counter offensive on the Eastern Front 
had started on June 5. Again, the railroad was clogged 









Only about half of the population were Ukrainians or 
Russians. At the time of it's occupation by German and 
Rumanian troops in 1941, some forty thousand Jews lived 
in Odessa. Only a very few survived the occupation. 


The town is picturesquely situated on a plateau 



Odessa are many health resorts. They dispensed waters 
containing concentrated salt solutions, with high 
proportions of magnesium, iodine and bromine. 



































In January 1944 the German resistance to the 
skillfully executed Russian re-conquering drives was 
faltering. The Red Army was gaining ground in the 
Middle-Ukraine, almost re-taking Kiev. 

The Odessa part of the propaganda company received 
orders to withdraw to some point four hundred miles 
north-west of Odessa. We were to be shipped back to 
Potsdam, Germany. I depended on transportation by the 
agricultural agency. These civilians took their time 
getting back to Germany. We stopped off at different 
places, for a week at a time. It was well into the month 
of March until I arrived at the Wehrmacht Reserves Center 
in Potsdam, Germany. 

By that time Captain Richtenhof's propaganda 
company had been transferred to Oslo, in German-occupied 
Norway. My orders were to escort a large shipment of 
material to Oslo. This material was being assembled in 
Warnemunde, near Rostock on the Baltic Sea. 
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Oslo, Norway 


Norway, in concert with the two other Scandinadian 
countries, proclaimed a policy of strict neutrality upon 
the outbreak of World War II in 1939. In February 1940 
British navel forces entered Norwegian territorial 
waters to rescue Allied prisoners from the German vessel 
Altmark, which had taken refuge in the Jossing fjord. 

On April 8 the Allies went further and announced the 
mining- of various-points in Norwegian territorial 
waters, to interrupt the German lines of supply. 

Germany invaded Norway on April 9, 1940. This 
event found the Norwegian people completely unprepared, 
in spite of their knowledge, that Adolf Hitler 
considered a German occupation as early as October 1939. 
Hitler adopted a plan to occupy Norway by the middle of 
January 1940, right after an interview with the 
Norwegian traitor Vidkun Quisling. 

The Germans were remarkably slow in grasping the 
extent of the antagonism that they caused in the 
Norwegian population. They made a particularly serious 
mistake in the support that they insisted on giving to 
Quisling and his party. Qailsings were despised by all 
but a negligible fraction of the Norwegian population, 
which did not deter the Germans from raising Quisling to 
the position of Norway's Minister President on February 
1, 1942. They also appointed the Nazi bureaucrat Josef 
Terboven as Reichskommissar. 

Both of these German appointees paid with their 
lives for these honors. Terboven committed suicide on 
May 9, 1945 and Quisling was executed by Norwegians 

October 24, 1945, after Norway had been liberated by the 
Allied Forces. 






than 160,000 men, mostly taken on the Eastern Fronts. 

For some unexplained reasons the world has never 
acknowledged, that the Germans destroyed through hunger 
and neglect nearly 3 million prisoners of war, most of 
which came from the Eastern Front. This is in addition 
to the more than 6 million Jews that were slaughtered. 

Besides the PW camps, there were more than 40,000 
Russian and Ukrainian consripted laborers held by the 
Germans in Norway. These laborers were all females, 
housed in some 16 camps. Most camps were located near 
large manufacturing centers and agricultural complexes. 

I learned some of these facts after I arrived in 
Oslo in May of 1944. Traveling on a freight steamer 
from Warnemunde, it had taken about four days to 
traverse roughly 600 nautical miles to this principal 
port and capital of Norway. 


Oslo lies in a natural basin, surrounded by pine- 
wooded hills, on the southern shore, at the head of the 
Oslo fjord. Its population in 1944 was over 300,000. 












There were even some items available in Norway 
that could not be bought in Germany. One of them was 
fish and seafood in its various forms. Restaurants 
served lobsters, shark steaks and herring. The most 
delicious smoked herring was freely available for very 
little money. Five kilo-kegs (11 pounds) of herring, 
preserved in salt-brine, was a favorite gift item. 

German occupation troops bought these kegs and sent them 
home to relatives on short food rations. I sent one to 
Helga in Graz. 










cleaning crews, and run the household. He also scheduled 
the guard duty. 

It was Lieutenant Haber's stated ambition to give 
the propaganda company some semblance of a military 
operation, rather than “an assembly of lazy 
bureaucrats." Normally most of these duties fall to the 
Sergeant Major. There was, to our amazement, a bitter 
tug-of-war going on between Lieutenant Haber and 
Sergeant Major Hellerstein. 

Generally Lieutenant Haber was well respected. He 
was just about my age, maybe a year or two older. He 
came from Leoben, Austria. Haber was of slight statue 
and carried himself very erect. He had lost all fingers 
of the left hand and the thumb on the right hand from 
frostbite in the battle of Stalingrad. Like many 
patriotic soldiers, he had volunteered to continue to 
serve in the Wehrmacbt in spite of being an invalid. He 
wore the brown leather gloves on his hands like a badge 
of honor. 

Just about two weeks after my arrival Lieutenant 
Haber stopped me one morning, just as I was leaving for 
downtown. "Walter," he said in a loud angry voice, "I 
don't like the Jewish mess and disorder of your corner. 
You better clean it up right now." "Yes sir," was the 
only respond that I could manage, while some cold sweat 
started to run down my spine. 






Hardly a week after the first confrontation by 
Lieutenant Haber, came a second one, which worried me 
even more. He confronted me, just as I entered the yard 
of the barracks. I was coming back from the city, and 
it was about 2000. It was still light. In Norway the 
days are already quite long in June. 








parked vehicle. "The Lieutenant is in no condition to 
walk out on the street. Sergeant Major," I said. 

"I know, I've seen and heard the whole thing," 
said Sergeant Major. "I also saw you putting your hand 
on your gun," he said. It was true. Instinctively I 
had put my right hand on the holster that carried my 
handgun. My hand was still resting there. I have no 
idea if I would have used my weapon, if further 
provoked. I'm glad that it never came to the test. 

"I'll talk to Captain Richtenhof tonight. We have 
to get you out of Haber's command immediately, or 
anything is likely to happen. Now, I'll see to it that 
our drunken hero gets to his hotel, without catching any 
more Jews, dragons, or monsters." Sergeant Major placed 
his hand ever so lightly on my shoulder and winked at 
me. He left quickly to catch up with the Lieutenant. 

Next day, shortly before noon, Captain Richtenhof 
phoned me at the office. "Walter,” he said, “we will be 
taking on much more work. I have decided to let a few 
men take up quarters right here in the office building. 
There are several small apartments on the second floor. 

I have told Hellerstein to send your stuff to apartment 
204C. You can get the key from the building guard. If 
you need anything tell Hellerstein." 

That is how I came to live in a tiny apartment, 
all by myself, in the office building, in downtown Oslo. 
The apartment consisted of an office, bedroom, bathroom, 
and a four by four foot kitchenette. The apartment was 
cleaned and serviced by the building's cleaning crew. I 
got a radio, some books, and even a picture on the wall. 
It turned out to be an excellent place to wait out the 
end of the war. 


Communications Assistant Raubal 


The telephone was an important tool for our day- 
by-day work. In the days before automatic dialing each 











with each other. One only had to ask for them by name, 
making it unnecessary to give more detailed addresses or 
routing instructions. I knew the voices of the regular 
operators. 

Some times a new operator's voice came from the 
switchboard. This new temporary operator usually was 
substituting for a vacationing or sick regular. One 
such substitute operator was Miss Raubal. I heard her 
voice and I was curious to see who this new lady was. I 
told her that my office was just a short distance from 
the switchboard, in the same building. Would she meet 


She agreed to meet with roe and I was delighted. 
She was just a few months younger than me. She was 
short and just a little less than chubby. With 
sparkling greenish-gray eyes, a beautiful, round, 
dimpled face, and with the brightest smile I had ever 
seen, she captured my heart. 


after I had 


CommunicationE 















and enlisted men. For the first few months the Germans 
kept their arms. They were collected later by the 
Allies. 


le Propaganda Company was ordered i 
i located some thirty miles south c 





















nurses uniform, all done in sturdy linen and good for at 
least a dozen weddings. However, the radiance of the 
bride made the wedding-dress look as if it came from the 
most elegant shop in Berlin. 

The wedding-hall was a dormitory room decorated 
with bunches of wild flowers, picked by Hedl's room¬ 
mates in the surrounding woods. A supply sergeant, that 
we both knew, was the best man. One of Hedl's friends 
was the maid of honor. The rings were gold-plated 
brass, purchased in Oslo some days earlier. The service 
was celebrated by a military judge from the near-by 
officers camp. There was even a wedding cake, 
thoughtfully provided by the camp's cooks. 

We stayed one week in a wedding cottage, off the 
beaten track, in Hedl's camp. Then we traveled back to 
my camp were we were assigned our own room to live in. 

We were one of the few married couples in camp. I often 
think about this wedding. It was the smartest thing I 
ever did. 


Repatriation 


In preparation of being sent back to Germany all 
members of the Webrmacht received from their company's 
personnel administrators, a document that was called 
Wehrpass (Military Passport). It was a passport-sized 
booklet that contained their personal statistics. 

These included the name, place and date of birth, 
civilian address, residences and names of next of kin, 
where and what schools attended, place and date of 
induction, military training, promotions, medals, 
campaign ribbons, commendations, disciplinary actions, 
health record, inoculations, etc. 

The Wehrpass was normally kept by the unit's 
personnel administrator. It was separate from, and in 
addition to the soldier's I.D. booklet, which each 
person always carried on him/her. The I.D. booklet only 
lists the name, rank, serial number and birth date. We 











Germans, 


After a few months in the camp near Honefo 
d into a larger camp near Holmestrand, await 
sport by ship back to Germany. Finally towa 
of December we took the two-dav boat ride to 


released and discharged. 


was interrogated by a British security 
St. He listened carefully to my explanation, 
with Tarnopol and ending with Oslo. He took 
nd maintained the bored expression that no otl 
1 can match. Since it was just before Christme 
, me that nothing is going to happen until aftei 
idays. Hedl found a room with some farm 
near the camp and we saw each other every day, 
the wire fence. 


Lnally, one early morning, I was told to come to 
3's administration building for interro-gation. 
was introduced to an American. He told me thar" 
i Captain in the OSS. I would not have guessed 











than a military man. Captain Levine ("call me Sam") 
commented on my knowledge of English. 

I started learning English at the age of six, when 
my parents engaged an “English Miss" in Vienna, to look 
after me and my two brothers. I never stopped taking 
lessons in the English language, until I finished high- 
school in Lwow, just at the beginning of the holocaust. 

Captain Levine invited me to have breakfast with 
him and some other American security officers. I was 
used to a breakfast consisting of a bowl of warm cereal, 
or a slice of bread topped with marmalade. I was 
flabbergasted at the breakfast selection: Three 
different juices, soft boiled or scrambled eggs, ham, 
bacon and sausages, breads, rolls, cereals, etc. There 
was even real coffee! 

With all this food it was surprising that all the 
Americans seemed to be ailing from deceases. I deducted 
that they do, from the multi-colored pills that each 
swallowed before they started to eat. I was not yet 
familiar with vitamin pills. 

During the breakfast Captain Levine casually asked 
me to spell the first few letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. I barely remembered four letters. "That's 
one more than I remember," said Captain Levine. Later 
he tested my knowledge of some Jewish religious customs. 
Toward the end of the breakfast he told me that he was 
satisfied. I would be released the following morning. 












At the railroad station in Munich we saw a large 
group of German soldiers arriving back from Russian PW 
camps. It was a ghostly sight. Sick, broken, famished, 
emaciated figures, braced by canes, limping on feet 
wrapped in rags. Many had no shoes, in spite of the sub¬ 
zero temperature. The horrors of war. Will we ever 
learn? 

From Munich we traveled straight to Graz, Austria. 

I probably should have phoned Helga. I should have 
announced my visit and warned her that I was now married 
and that I was bringing my new wife. Instead we just 
appeared unannounced at the Kreutzer's door. 

Mrs. Kreutzer answered the door bell. She 
displayed much tact and diplomacy. She welcomed us into 
the house and immediately told us, that Helga was happily 
engaged to be married to a young man. "At this moment 
Helga is at the hospital visiting with her fiancee. 

He is being fitted with a prothesis for his left foot. 
I'll just phone her, so she knows you are here," she 
said. Gernod, her son, had not yet returned home. Some 
time later I heard, that Gernod had been killed on the 
Eastern Front. 

At Helga's house a letter from Heinz was waiting 
for me. It had arrived several months earlier. Heinz 


















find members of their family, which may have survived. 
Generally, they had not made up their mind where they 
wanted to settle. It was a foregone conclusion that 
none would stay in Salzburg. Most would finally wind up 
in Israel or America. 

Having gone through the hell of the holocaust. 






















Many Jews waited 
right until they 


in 1938, and in 1945 as well 
or lazy American bureaucracy 
thinly disguised anti-Semiti 
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New York 


In the last week of May 1946 we were notified by 
the KZ Committee, that we were included in the first 
displaced persons transport to New York. Within a few 
days we found ourselves at the American consulate in 
Munich, filling out applications, undergoing medical 
examinations, and getting inoculated. Finally we 
received the most precious document: The Immigration 
Visa to the-United -States of America. 

Once more we found ourselves on a train, this time 
together with Heinz. We slowly progressed towards the 
harbor of Hamburg. The train stopped at many German 
cities. It took on more singing, laughing, enthusiastic 
survivors of the holocaust. By the time we arrived in 
Hamburg around June 8, there were about one thousand men 
and a hand-full women ready to be loaded onto the 
Victory class troop-transport ship "Marine Flasher." 

As we entered the ship each of us received one 
five-dollar bill. For some of this money we bought 
chocolate bars on board of the ship. Most of it we 
saved. We did not come to America as paupers. 

The Statue of Liberty greeted us in New York 
Harbor on June 18. There were many fire-boats out, 
spraying water in the air. Some other boats had 
orchestras, playing in our honor. 

We did not know what to make of it. Later our 
relatives explained that we were the first boat with 
Jewish World War II survivors arriving here. New York's 
major depended on the Jewish vote. He had ordered the 
festivities. For the holocaust survivors, this was the 


strange 









there 


Two competing Jewish organizations were 
offer help with accommodations. It seemed that one, the 
HIAS organization, preferred orthodox Jews. The other 
one, the Council of Jewish Women, was looking for 
conservative Jews. I had forgotten that there are two 
Jewish religions: The orthodox and the conservative 
Jews. 


Kurt and his wife Alice (Lizzi) were there to greet 
and welcome us. We did not need the help of these 
organizations. Kurt owned an automobile, what luxury1 
They took us straight from the harbor to their 
respectable apartment, in the Washington Heights 
District. Here lived many other well-to-do Jewish 
immigrants that had left Germany or Austria in or 
before 1938. 

In the apartment many of Lizzi's relatives waited 
for us. Kurt's mother-in-law had prepared a festive 
dinner. Everyone wanted to know: “How did you survive?" 
Their facial expressions said: “Tell me in ten words or 
less. Then I get my turn to tell you about the 
hardships I endured, coming over here. I had so much 
baggage, and no one to carry it for me." 

We managed to say: "We survived, isn't that 
enough ..." 






